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Dido and Aeneas 

Henry Purcell (1659-1695) 

JANUARY 17, 2014-7:30PM 
JANUARY 18, 2014 - 4:00 PM & 7:30PM 
JANUARY 19, 2014- 7:30PM 


Musicians led by Jeanne Lamon 
Soloists and Choristers led by Daniel Taylor 
Stage direction and Choreography by Bill Coleman 


TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL 
6 HOSKIN AVENUE, TORONTO, ON 


At the dawn of the seventeenth century, a musical breakthrough emerged. 
Baroque music, unlike anything written until then, digs back to its humanistic 
roots, and gives meaning to the essence of the voice - in all simplicity and with 
all its complexities. Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas is a perfect representation of this 
moment in time. Based on Virgil’s Aeneid, the opera tells the story of Dido, the 
legendary Queen of Carthage, and Aeneas, the Trojan Prince and refugee with 
whom the Queen falls in love. 
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SCHOLA CANTORUM 
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Director & 
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HENRY PURCELL 


Raised amidst the veritable explosion 
of culture that greeted the Restoration 
of the British monarchy in 1660, 
Henry Purcell stands as a colossus 
in English music. Hugely prolific, he 
wrote with equal skill and imagination 
for the church, the court, the 
theatre, for his royal patrons and for 
small domestic forces: he produced 
over a hundred anthems, services 
and devotional songs of amazing 
originality, twenty- four magnificent 
Odes and Welcome Songs, an opera 
and four semi- operas, incidental 
music to over forty plays, more than a 
hundred secular songs and duets, over 
forty pieces of brilliantly inventive 
instrumental chamber music and more 
besides. 

Purcell lived all his life in London; 
the capital was busy, dirty, crowded, 
unpredictable but always buzzing. As 
a child he lived through the plague 
and the Great Fire of London; tragedy 
struck at the age of only five when his 
father died. The young Purcell learned 
his musical craft as a boy chorister 
at the Chapel Royal; when his voice 
broke (at the unusually early age of 
fourteen) he was apprenticed to the 


keeper of the royal instruments. His 
extraordinary talents must have been 
evident, for his first official Court 
appointments came whilst he was still 
in his teens. He became organist of 
Westminster Abbey at the age of only 
nineteen and additionally became 
one of the organists at the Chapel 
Royal. He served in the court of 
Charles II, writing and performing 
vast amounts for his royal employer. 

As opportunities for court musicians 
waned, Purcell turned his attention 
to the world of the theatre; he was 
London’s busiest and most sought-after 
composer, adored and revered by his 
contemporaries. 

The variety, originality and 
craftsmanship of Purcell’s work is 
astonishing. He was a consummate 
setter of words under whose skill 
language comes to life. Purcell’s 
w-onderful, daring music stands not 
just amongst the greatest of the whole 
baroque era, but alongside that of the 
true geniuses of all musical history. 

It was not without justification that 
his c ontemporary Thomas Tudway 
asserted that Purcell, ‘was confessedly 
the Greatest Genius we ever had’. 



DIDO AND AENEAS 


Dido and Aeneas (1689), by Henry 
Purcell (1659-1695), is England’s 
oldest opera.The work was first 
performed in 1689, at a private girls’ 
school in Chelsea, London, run by 
the choreographer Josias Priest, who 
was a dancing master. The libretto 
for Dido and Aeneas was adapted from 
the Aeneid by Virgil. Dido, Queen of 
Carthage, falls in love with Aeneas, 
who has landed in Carthage after 
fleeing from Troy after defeat in the 
Trojan War. However, a plot by the 
Sorceress and witches, who hate 
Dido, serves to remind Aeneas that 
he is fated to go and be the founder 
of the Roman Empire. Aeneas leaves 
Dido who is shamed, heartbroken 
and kills herself. This is altered from 
the version in the Aeneid, where there 
were no witches. In the Aeneid, the 
Gods intervene to remind Aeneas of 
his duty. The story is exceptional for 
opera of this period, because one of 
the major characters (Dido) dies. In 
most pre-19th Century opera, the hero 
or heroine’s life may be threatened, but 
the convention of’Deus Ex Machina’ 
(an Act of the Gods) almost always 
surely preserved the safety of those 
threatened. 


Dido a nd Aeneas offers a well-defined 
key structure in that Purcell used 
major keys to illustrate happiness and 
minor keys to evoke sadness.The first 
scene is in C minor, because Dido 
is fearful about falling in love with 
Aeneas. However, Dido’s wishes are 
returned and thus the next scene 
shifts in key to C major. Then follows 
the Cave Scene, where the witches 
hatch their plot.This mirrors the 
key structure of act one, but going 
from F minor to F major, when they 
have finalized their diabolical plan. 
Although key changes from major 
to minor are a fairly common device 
used to illustrate emotions, Purcell’s 
are exceptional, because they change 
from tonic minor to tonic major (C 
minor to C major, for example), rather 
than tonic minor to relative majorl. 
Purcell’s use of dissonance is beautiful 
and effective. Particular examples of 
dissonance in Dido and Aeneas are the 
first part of the overture and Dido’s 
Lament. In the lament, the string parts 
are very dissonant, helping to illustrate 
Dido’s extreme anguish. 

DANIEL TAYLOR AFTER 
ROBERT KING © 2014/2000 



LIBRETTO 


OVERTURE 

ACT I 
(The Palace) 

Enter Dido, Belinda and train 


BELINDA 

Shake the cloud from off your brow, fate your wishes does allow. Empire 
growing, pleasures flowing, fortune smiles and so should you, shake the cloud 
from off your brow. 

CHORUS 

Banish sorrow, banish care, grief should ne’er approach the fair. 

DIDO 

Ah! Belinda, I am prest, with torment not to be confest. Peace and I are strangers 
grown, I languish till my grief is known, yet would not have it guess’d. 

BELINDA 

Grief increases by concealing. 

DIDO 

Mine admits of no revealing. 

BELINDA 

Then let me speak; the Trojan guest into your tender thoughts has pressed; The 
greatest blessing Fate can give, our Carthage to secure and Troy revive. 

CHORUS 

When monarchs unite, how happy their state, they triumph at once, o’er their 
foes and their fate. 

DIDO 

Whence could so much virtue spring? What storms, what battles did he sing? 
Anchises’ valour mixt with Venus’ charms, how soft in peace, and yet how fierce 
in arms! 



BELINDA 

A tale so strong and full of woe, might melt the rocks as well as you. What 
stubborn heart unmov’d could see such distress, such piety? 

DIDO 

Mine with storms of care opprest is taught to pity the distrest. Mean wretches’ 
grief can touch, so soft, so sensible my breast; But ah! I fear, I pity his too much. 

TWO WOMEN 
(repeated by CHORUS) 

Fear no danger to ensue, the Hero loves as well as you. Ever gentle, ever smiling, 
and the cares of life beguiling. Cupid strew your path with flowers, gather’d from 
Elysian bowers. 


Enter Aeneas and train 


BELINDA 

See, your Royal guest appears; how Godlike is the form he bears! 

AENEAS 

When, Royal Fair, shall I be blest, with cares of love and state distrest? 

DIDO 

Fate forbids what you pursue. 

AENEAS 

Aeneas has no fate but you! Let Dido smile and I'll defy the feeble stroke of 
destiny. 

CHORUS 

Cupid only throws the dart, that’s dreadful to a warrior’s heart. And she that 
wounds can only cure the smart. 

AENEAS 

If not for mine, for Empire’s sake, some pity on your lover take. Ah! Make not, in 
a hopeless fire, a hero fall, and Troy once more expire. 

BELINDA 

Pursue thy conquest, Love-her eyes confess the flame her tongue denies. 



[A Dance Gittars Chacony] 

CHORUS 

To the hills and the vales, to the rocks and the mountains, to the musical groves 
and the cool shady fountains. Let the triumphs of love and beauty be shown. Go 
revel, ye Cupids, the day is your own. 

THE TRIUMPHING DANCE (Orchestra) 

ACT II, SCENE i 

Enter Sorceress 

WITCHES PRELUDE 


SORCERESS 

Wayward sisters, you that fright the lonely traveller by night, who, like dismal 
ravens crying beat the windows of the dying. Appear! Appear at my call, and 
share in the fame of a mischief shall make all Carthage flame. 

Enter Witches 


FIRST WITCH 

Say, Bedlam, say what’s thy will. 

CHORUS 

Harm’s our delight and mischief all our skill. 

SORCERESS 

The Queen of Carthage, whom we hate, as we do all in prosp’rous state. Ere 
sunset, shall most wretched prove, Depriv’d of fame, of life and love! 

CHORUS 

Ho ho ... ho ho ... ho ho! 

TWO WITCHES 

Ruin’d ere the set of sun? Tell us, how shall this be done? 


SORCERESS 

The Trojan Prince, you know, is bound by fate to seek Italian ground;The 
Queen and he are now in chase. 



FIRST WITCH 

Hark! The cry comes on apace. 


SORCERESS 

But, when they’re done, my trusty Elf in form of Mercury himself, as sent from 
Jove, shall chide his stay, and charge him sail tonight with all his fleet away. 

CHORUS 

Ho ho ... ho ho ... ho ho! 

TWO WITCHES 

But, ere we this perform, we’ll conjure for a storm, to mar their hunting sport, 
and drive ‘em back to court. 

CHORUS and ECHO 

In our deep vaulted cell the charm well prepare, too dreadful a practice for this 
open air. 


ECHO DANCE OF FURIES (Orchestra) 

HORRIBLE MUSIC 

ACT II, SCENE ii 
(The Grove) 

Enter Aeneas, Dido, Belinda and train 
BELINDA (repeated by CHORUS) 

Thanks to these lonesome vales, these desert hills and dales. So fair the game, so 
rich the sport, Diana’s self might to these woods resort. 

SECOND WOMAN 

Oft she visits this lov’d mountain, oft she bathes her in this fountain; Here 
Actaeon met his fate, pursued by his own hounds, and after mortal wounds 
Discover’d too late. 

Dance... Women leave. Sprit appears in the form of Mercury. 

SPIRIT 

Stay, Prince! And hear great Jove’s command; He summons thee, this night, away. 



AENEAS 

Tonight? 


SPIRIT 

Tonight thou must forsake this land, the angry God will brook no longer stay. 
Jove commands thee, waste no more in Love’s delights, those precious hours, 
allow’d by th’Almighty Pow’rs, to gain th’Hesperian shore and ruined Troy 
restore. 

AENEAS 

Jove’s commands shall be obey’d, tonight our anchors shall be weigh’d but ah! 
What language can I try my injur’d Queen to pacify? No sooner she resigns her 
heart, but from her arms I’m forc’d to part. How can so hard a fate be took? One 
night enjoy’d, the next forsook.Yours be the blame, ye gods! For I Obey your 
will, but with more ease could die. 

[The Groves Dance] 

ACT III, SCENE i 

(The Ships) 

PRELUDE 

Enter Sailors 

FIRST SAILOR (repeated by CHORUS) 

Come away, fellow sailors, your anchors be weighing, time and tide will admit no 
delaying. Take a bouzy short leave of your nymphs on the shore, and silence their 
mourning with vows of returning, but never intending to visit them more. 

SAILORS’ DANCE (Orchestra) 

Enter Sorceress and Witches 


SORCERESS 

See the flags and streamers curling, anchors weighing, sails unfurling. 
FIRST WITCH 

Phoebus’ pale deluding beams gliding o’er deceitful streams. 



TWO WITCHES 

Our plot has took, the Queen’s forsook. Elissa’s ruin’d, ho, ho, ho! 
SORCERESS 

Our next motion must be to storm her lover on the ocean! From the ruins 
of others our pleasures we borrow: Elissa bleeds tonight, and Carthage flames 
tomorrow 

CHORUS 

Destruction’s our delight, delight our greatest sorrow! Elissa bleeds tonight, and 
Carthage flames tomorrow. Ho, ho, ho! 

WITCHES’ DANCE (Orchestra) 

ACTE III SCENE ii 

(The palace) 

Enter Dido, Belinda, and her train 


DIDO 

Your counsel all is urg’d in vain;To earth and heav’n I will complain! To earth 
and heav’n why do I call? Earth and heav’n conspire my fall:To Fate I sue, of 
other means bereft, the only refuge for the wretched left. 

Enter Aeneas 


BELINDA 

See, madam, see where the Prince appears; Such sorrow in his looks he bears, as 
would convince you still he’s true. 

AENEAS 

What shall lost Aeneas do? How, Royal Fair, shall I impart the God’s decree, and 
tell you we must part? 

DIDO 

Thus, on the fatal banks of Nile, weeps the deceitful crocodile; Thus hypocrites, 
that murder act, make Heav’n and Gods the authors of the fact. 

AENEAS 

By all that’s good - 



DIDO 

By all that’s good, no more! All that’s good you here forswore, to your promis’d 
empire fly, and let forsaken Dido die. 

AENEAS 

In spite of Jove’s command, I’ll stay. Offend the Gods and Love obey. 

DIDO 

No, faithless man, thy course pursue; I’m now resolv’d as well as you. No 
repentance shall reclaim, the injur’d Dido’s slighted flame; For ‘tis enough, 
whate’er you now decree, that you had once a thought of leaving me. 

AENEAS 

Let Jove say what he please, I’ll stay!... No, no, I’ll stay, and Love obey! 

DIDO 

No, no, away! To Death I’ll fly, if longer you delay; Away, away!... 


Aeneas Exists 


DIDO 

But Death, alas! I cannot shun; Death must come when he is gone. 

CHORUS 

Great minds against themselves conspire, and shun the cure they most desire. 
DIDO 

Thy hand, Belinda; darkness shades me, on thy bosom let me rest. More I would, 
but Death invades me: Death is now a welcome guest. 

DIDO’S LAMENT 

When I am laid in earth, may my wrongs create no trouble in thy breast; 
Remember me! but ah! forget my fate. 


CHORUS 

With drooping wings ye cupids come, and scatter roses on her tomb, soft and 
gentle as her Heart. Keep here your watch and never part. 



BIOGRAPHIES 



BILL COLEMAN 

Director, Aeneas (dancer) 


Bill has danced with Bill T Jones/ 
Arnie Zane Company, Martha Graham 
Dance Company,Toronto Dance 
Theatre,Tere O’Connor, Fondation 
Jean-Pierre Perreault, Wiesbaden 
Ballet, William Douglas Danse and 
currently Tedi Tafel. H e r egularly 
collaborates with diverse groups and 
communities in the creation of one- 
of-a-kind theatrical events. He is the 
co-founder of Bill Coleman & His 
North American Experience with 
composer John Oswald, Heartland 
Events with Michael Caplan, and 
Coleman/Lemieux & Compagnie 
with Laurence Lemieux. Most recently 
Bill created Hymn To The Universe 
performed with the legendary Sun 
Ra Arkestra and is currently working 
on a series of films using 3D macro 
photography. 



CAROL PRIEUR 

Dido (dancer) 


Carol Prieur started her career with 
Winnipeg Contemporary Dancers. 

She has worked with various 
Canadian choreographers and has 
participated in the touring production 
of Fondation Jean-Pierre Perreault’s 
Joe. Grants permitted her to pursue 
her studies in New York, Europe and 
India where she was initiated into 
Kalarypayattu, an Indian martial art 
form. Since she became a member 
of Compagnie Marie Chouinard in 
1995, three solos have been created for 
her: Humanitas and Etude Poignante, as 
well as Movements, to mark her 10th 
anniversary with the company. In 
2003, she has received a research grant 
from the Canada Council for the Arts, 
and she received the Moving Pictures 
Festival of Dance on Film andVideo 
Award for Best Performance for her 
interpretation in Marie Chouinard’s 
film, Cantique No. 1, in Toronto. 






JEANNE LAMON 

Music Director of Tafelmusik/ 
Lead Violin 


Music Director ofTafelmusik since 
1981, violinist Jeanne Lamon has 
been praised by critics in Europe and 
North America for her strong musical 
leadership. In addition to performing 
with and directing Tafelmusik, Jeanne 
regularly guest directs symphony 
orchestras in North America and 
abroad. Upcoming and recent 
engagements include LesViolons du 
Roy, Detroit Symphony, l’Orchestre 
Metropolitain (Montreal), Orchestra 
London,Victoria Symphony and 
Symphony Nova Scotia. 

She has won numerous awards for 
her work with Tafelmusik, including 
the Prix Alliance from the Alliance 
Fran^aise, the 1997 M.Joan Chalmers 
Award for Artistic Direction, and 
the prestigious Molson Prize from 
the Canada Council for the Arts. In 
2000, Jeanne Lamon was appointed 
a Member of the Order of Canada 
in recognition of her work with 
Tafelmusik. In 2003 she was named 
“Musician of the Year” by her peers 
at the Toronto Musicians’Association, 
a prize previously awarded to Oscar 
Peterson and the Barenaked Ladies! 
Jeanne Lamon holds two honorary 


Doctorates, one from York University 
and one from Mount Saint Vincent 
University in Halifax. In 2013 she was 
awarded the Queen s Medal in Music. 
She is passionate about teaching young 
professionals, which she does at the 
University ofToronto and at the Glenn 
Gould Professional School of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music 

Tafelmusik s vision, inspired by 
Jeanne Lamon, is to be an international 
centre of excellence in period 
performance for generations to come. 
To sustain this vision, Tafelmusik is 
now creating artists and audiences 
for the future through artist training 
and audience development activities. 
Tafelmusik s mission is to engage 
audiences locally, provincially, nationally 
and internationally with historically 
informed live and recorded musical 
experiences on period instruments. 

Through its extensive national 
and international tours, its acclaimed 
recordings and TV broadcasts, its new 
media initiatives and growing web of 
community and artistic partnerships, 
Tafelmusik is one of the most prolific 
orchestras in the world. Tafelmusik, 
Canadas award-winning period 
instrument orchestra, was founded in 
1979 and has long been renowned in 
North America and internationally 
for its distinct, exhilarating and soulful 
performances. 

Under the outstanding artistry of 
Music Director Jeanne Lamon, C.M., 
it has excelled equally in music ranging 
from the baroque and classical eras 
and beyond, including adventurous 
cross-cultural reinventions of baroque 





classics. In the words of Gramophone, 
Tafelmusik is “one of the world’s top 
baroque orchestras.” 

“Tafelmusik ranks among the 
world’s top period ensembles, and its 
individual members are often the best 
you’ll hear anywhere.” — Toronto Star 



DANIEL TAYLOR 

Founder and Conductor of the 
Theatre of Early Music 

An exclusive recording artist 
for Sony Classical Masterworks, 

Daniel Taylor is one of the most 
sought-after countertenors in the 
world. Daniel appears on over 100 
recordings including Bach Cantatas/ 
Monteverdi Choir/Gardiner (Deutsche 
Grammophone Archiv /SDG); 
Renaissance duets with Bowman / 
Actor Ralph Fiennes/TEM (BIS); 
Handel’s Rinaldo with Bartoli /AAM/ 
Hogwood (Decca); Cantatas “Before 
Bach” /Collegium Vocale /Herrewege 
(Harmonia Mundi); Sakamoto’s pop- 
opera “Life” with the Dalai Lama 
and Salman Rushdie (Sony); Bach 
Cantatas/Bach Collegium Japan 
(BIS); the “Voice of Bach” with the 
TEM (Sony) and in Shakespeare’s 
songs (Sony). Daniel has recorded 
the CD/DVD of the Bach B minor 


Mass/ Ensemble Orchestral Paris/ 
Nelson (EMI) and with Kammerchor 
Stuttgart/Bernius (Carus). Daniel 
also appears on the soundtrack of 
“TOTEM” with the Cirque de Soleil 
(Universal). With Jeanne Lamon and 
Tafelmusik, he recorded a recital 
of Bach Alto Cantatas (Analekta). 
Daniel has recorded Handel’s Messiah 
with the Montreal Symphony/ 
Nagano (Sony), the Kammerchor 
Stuttgart/Bernius (Carus), the ABS/ 
Thomas (Koch), on CD/DVD with 
Tafelmusik /Taurins (Tafelmusik/ 
Bravo Television) and also on CD/ 
DVD in with Heppner/Nelson.; in 
2013 he recorded Messiah with the 
Handel&Haydn Society/Christophers 
(Coro). Daniel also recorded ‘Angel 
Heart’with Frederica Von Stade, 

Matt Haimovitz and Actor Jeremy 
Irons (Oxingale) - this disc has been 
nominated for a 2014 Grammy In his 
role as a Conductor, Daniel debuted 
as the first Guest in the history 
of the Tallis Scholars; he also has 
conducted the Kammerchor Stuttgart 
and the Gabrieli Consort. Daniel’s 
debut at Glyndebourne in Handel’s 
Theodora (Erato) followed his debut 
in Jonathan Miller’s production of 
Handel’s Rodelinda (EMI). His 
North American operatic debut 
was in Handel’s Cesare at the New 
York Metropolitan Opera. With 
the Monteverdi Choir/Gardiner, 
Daniel appeared in the Bach Cantata 
Pilgrimage in concerts and recordings 
all over the world. 

Recital appearances include 
Wigmore Hall, Beijing’s Forbidden 




City Hall, and Carnegie Hall. 

Recent engagements include the 
World Premiere of Robert Lepage’s 
production of Ades’The Tempest’ 
and his return to the Teatro Colon 
Buenos Aires, Handel’s Messiah/ 
Toronto Symphony/McGegan, Britten 
Canticles at Lincoln Centre and 
Handel’s Messiah/Bach Collegium 
Japan/Suzuki. In 2014 Daniel 
makes his debut at the Los Angeles 
Opera with Placido Domingo. As an 
educator, Daniel has offered master 
classes at the Beijing Conservatory, 
in Sao Paolo, at the Royal Academy, 
Guildhall and the Royal College of 
Music. The U niversity of Toronto 
appointed Daniel Taylor the Head of 
Historical Performance in the Faculty 
of Music. Daniel is Artistic Director of 
the Quebec International Festival of 
Sacred Music and Artistic Director and 
Conductor of the Choir and Orchestra 
of the Theatre of Early Music. The 
Theatre of Early Music performs more 
than 30 concerts every year in concert 
halls all over the world. In 2013, 
Daniel received the Queen’s Medal for 
Music. 


The Choir and Orchestra of the 
Theatre of Early Music (TEM) is an 
ensemble of some of the world’s finest 
musicians, sharing a particular passion 
for early music. Its formation is the 
result of a search by instrumentalists 
and singers for opportunities to allow 
devotion and dedication to enter 
into the creative process. In various 
combinations, leading international 
musicians in the field perform on 
the platform provided by the TEM 
in concerts conducted by Daniel 
Taylor in its regular series in Montreal, 
Ottawa and Toronto, on tours around 
the world and on recordings.The 
choir and orchestra of the TEM appear 
in some thirty concerts every year, 
recently having performed on stages in 
France, Argentina, Brazil, England and 
China. 

Upcoming TEM performances 
in Canada include “Famous Bach 
Cantatas’’ in conjuction with the 
Montreal Highlights Festival 2014, 
featuring soloists Dame Emma 
Kirkby, Daniel Taylor, Rufus Muller 
and Daniel Lichti on February 25th 
at 7:30pm at Notre-Dame-de- 
Bonsecrous. Contact Ticketmaster for 
ticket information. 



Mystical Voices of 
Medieval Germany 

Hildegard von Bingen (1098-1179) 
Celestial Hierarchy 

Featuring 

Sequential Ensemble for medieval music (Paris), 
directed by Benjamin Bagby 

JANUARY 25, 2014-5:00 PM 

TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL 
6 HOSKIN AVENUE, TORONTO, ON 





PROGRAM 


Audite, o lucis filie 

Anonymous, 12th century/ Epithalamium from the Speculum Virginum 
Agnethe Christensen and ensemble 

O splendidissima gemma 

Hildegard von Bingen, Antiphon / to Maria with canticum: 
Magnificat anima mea dominum 
Lena Susanne Norin and ensemble 

O dulcis electe 

Hildegard von Bingen; Responsory / to St. John the Evangelist 
Sabine Lutzenberger and ensemble 

O speculum columbe 

Hildegard von Bingen;Antiphon / to St.John the Evangelist 
Lydia Heather Knutson, with Norbert Rodenkirchen, flute 

O spectabiles viri 

Hildegard von Bingen; Antiphon / to the patriarchs and prophets 
Christine Mothes and ensemble 

O cohors militie floris 

Hildegard von Bingen; Antiphon / to the apostles 
Agnethe Christensen and ensemble 

Omnis genus instrumentorum 

Norbert Rodenkirchen, flute 

O victoriosissimi triumphatores 

Hildegard von Bingen; Antiphon / to the martyrs 
Lena Susanne Norin, with Benjamin Bagby, harp 

Kyrieleison 

Hildegard von Bingen 
Esther Labourdette and ensemble 

O vos imitatores excelse 

Hildegard von Bingen; Responsory/To the confessors 
Sabine Lutzenberger and ensemble 



Sol oritur occasus nescius 

Anonymous, 12th century/2-voice versus 
Lena Susanne Norin,Agnethe Christensen and ensemble 

Angeli deo ministrantes 

Norbert Rodenkirchen, flute and Benjamin Bagby, harp 


O gloriosissimi lux 

Hildegard von Bingen; Antiphon / to the angels 
Elodie Mourot and ensemble 


O vos angeli 

Hildegard von Bingen; Responsory / to the angels 
Lena Susanne Norin, Sabine Lutzenberger,Agnethe Christensen, 
Lydia Heather Knutson, Norbert Rodenkirchen, flute and ensemble. 


MYSTICAL VOICES OF MEDIEVAL GERMANY 

Hildegard von Bingen (1098-1179): Celestial Hierarchy 

Tonights performance honors the unique genius of Hildegard von Bingen and 
also marks the completion of a major project begun in 1982 by Sequential co¬ 
founder, Barbara Thornton: the recording of Hildegard’s complete works. 

Hildegard von Bingen — the name evokes many images: the medieval 
Benedictine abbess and mystic from the Rhineland, recently elevated by 
the Vatican to the status of saint and doctor ecclesiae; the renowned healer 
and natural scientist, the keen observer of human nature; the passionate and 
celebrated witness to the power of divinity as manifested in countless visions of 
extraordinary vividness; the modern ‘new-age’ and feminist icon who inspired 
countless books, performances, and even a recent German film; a woman 
of noble birth and immense courage, who was not intimidated by the male 
hierarchy of the 12th century church, who fought for the rights of her convent, 
and corresponded freely, giving advice to prelates, kings, queens and emperors. 
But most surprisingly, this unique medieval personality is known as a brilliant 
Latin poet and musician, the creator of over 75 virtuosic spiritual songs of 
astonishing originality and beauty as well as the earliest surviving music-drama 
written by a known composer. 



Sequentia’s program explores this unique mystical voice from medieval Germany, 
with special emphasis on her spiritual songs celebrating the celestial hierarchy 
of the saints, angels, prophets and patriarchs, apostles and martyrs, figures who 
peopled the contemplative universe of Hildegard and her Benedictine sisters. In 
addition, we perform pieces which were not written by Hildegard, but which 
come from nearby 12th-century German convents. Instrumental pieces based on 
Hildegard’s melodies provide moments of reflection and rest for the vocalists. 

For more in-depth information on Hildegard’s life and work, on the theme of 
‘Celestial Hierarchy’ and on the pieces sung here from other sources, see the 
essays at the end of this program book. 

The music by Hildegard heard in this program can be found on Sequentia’s 
recently released CD ‘Celestial Hierarchy’ 

(Deutsche Harmonia Mundi / SONY, 88765468642). A boxed set containing 
Hildegard’s complete works on nine CDs is scheduled for release in March 2014. 
For detailed information about Sequentia and the Hildegard project: 
www. sequentia. org 


Souces: 

All vocal performing editions prepared by Benjamin Bagby, based on the following sources: 

- Hildegard’s works: manuscript V: Dendermonde, Belgium; St. Pieter & Paulusabdij Codex 
Afflighemiensis 9 (Rupertsberg, ca. 1170).The Kyrieleison and some minor corrections are from 
the manuscript R: Wiesbaden, Hessische Landesbibliothek, Hs. 2 (‘Riesenkodex’). 

- Audite, o lucis filie: Koln, Hist. Arch., Einzelblatt D182 (12th century). 

- Sol oritur occasus nescius: Herrad von Hohenburg, Hortus Deliciarum (12th century). 

Strasbourg, Bibliotheque Nationale et Universitaire (ms. destroyed in 1870).Transcription/ 
reconstruction based on the engraved facsimile published by Christian Moritz Engelhardt in 1818. 
Instrumental pieces: melodies of Hildegard von Bingen in arrangements by Norbert Rodenkirchen 
and Benjamin Bagby. 

Instruments: 

- transverse flutes by Neidhart Bousset (Berlin, 1998) 

- 15-string harp by Geoff Ralph (London, 1983) 



TRANSLATIONS OF THE SUNG TEXTS 


Audite, o lucis filie 

Song from the Epithalamium of the Speculum Virginum 

Listen, daughters of light! Listen, fellow heirs of our king and savior! 

The night is over and the day is approaching: 

The day of endless grace, The day of beauty and glory, The day that the Lord has 
made, in which all the adornment of heaven and earth is made perfect, 

When the native beauty of humankind is restored and the chain of death is 
vanquished, When the bride of the eternal king, the dove, the sister and beloved, 
is united to her bridegroom in the most perfect fire of love, when the bride 
rejoices with the bridegroom, and the one glories eternally in the One. 

Alleluia! 

O splendidissima gemma 

Antiphon for the Virgin Mary (with canticum: Magnificat) 

O all-splendid gem and clear glory of the sunthat was poured into you, fountain 
leaping from the heart of the Father, which is his only Word, through which he 
created the first matter of the world, which Eve unsettled. 

This Word the Father made human for you, and by it you are that bright matter 
through which that very Word breathed out all virtues, as in the first matter it 
drew out all creatures. 

[Magnificat] 

My soul glorifies the Lord and my spirit rejoices in God my Savior, for he has 
been mindful of the humble state of his servant. From now on all generations 
will call me blessed, for the Mighty One has done great things for me— holy is 
his name. 

His mercy extends to those who fear him, from generation to generation. 

He has performed mighty deeds with his arm; he has scattered those who are 
proud in their inmost thoughts. 

He has brought down rulers from their thrones but has lifted up the humble. 

He has filled the hungry with good things but has sent the rich away empty. 

He has helped his servant Israel, remembering to be merciful, just as he promised 
to our ancestors, to Abraham and his descendants forever. 



Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, 

As it was in the beginning, also now, and always, and to ages of ages. Amen. 


O dulcis electe 

Responsory for St.John the Evangelist 

O sweet, O chosen one, who in the ardor of the Ardent shone forth as root; 
and who in the splendor of the Father elucidated the mysterious things, and who 
entered the chamber of chastity in the golden city the king constructed when he 
took up the scepter of the lands: lend aid to pilgrims. 

For you increased the rain with your predecessors, who sent it in the greenness 
of the cosmetics-merchants. Lend aid to pilgrims. 

O speculum columbe 

Antiphon for Saint John the Evangelist 

O mirror of that dove of all-chaste form, who looked upon the mysterious 
abundance of the purest of fountains. 

O wondrous flowering that never fell withering because the high gardener set 
you in place there. 

O sweetest quiet of the sun’s embraces: you are the special son of the Lamb in 
the elect friendship of the new generation. 

Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, 

As it was in the beginning, also now, and always, and to ages of ages. Amen. 

O spectabiles viri 

Antiphon for the Patriarchs and Prophets 

O men of vision, who passed through the hidden things, seeing with the eyes of 
the spirit and proclaiming in bright shadow the sharp and living light budding 
on that branch that only came to flower when entered by the rooting light. 

O ancient saints, you foretold the salvation of exiled souls submerged in death; 
you went round like wheels, wondrously speaking the mysteries of that mountain 
which touches the sky, passing through many waters in your anointing, while in 
your midst the bright lantern arose that shows forth the mountain and precedes 
it. 



O cohors militiae 

Antiphon for the Apostles 


O cohort of the army of the flower of the branch unthorned, you are the sound 
of the world, going about the regions of the maddened senses that feast with 
swine, which you stormed through the helper infused into you, placing roots 
into the tabernacles of the entire work of the Word of the Father. 

You are also the noble tribe of the Savior, entering the way of the water of 
regeneration through the Lamb, who sent you in the sword among the most 
savage of dogs, who destroyed their own glory in the works of their fingers, 
placing the one not made by hands within the subjection of their hands, where 
they did not find him. Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Spirit, as it was in the beginning, also now, and always, and to ages of ages. Amen. 

O victoriosissimi triumphatores 

Antiphon for Martyr 

O all-victorious conquerors, who in greeting the building of the Church with 
the shedding of your blood entered into the blood of the Lamb, feasting with the 
slaughtered calf: O how great is your reward! 

For even in life you disdained your bodies, imitating the Lamb of God, adorning 
his torment, by which he brought you into the restoration of the inheritance. 
Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, As it was in the 
beginning, also now, and always, and to ages of ages. Amen. 

Kyrieleison 

Lord have mercy, Christ have mercy, Lord have mercy. 

O vos imitatores excelse 

Responsory for Confessors 

O imitators of the exalted person in the most precious and glorious signifying, O 
how abundant is your adornment when a man steps forth loosing and binding in 
God the sluggish and the straying: 

And adorning both white and black, and easing the great burden. 

For you possess also the offices of the order of angels, you foreknow the strong 
foundations wherever they are to be established, whence great is your honor. 

And adorning both white and black, and easing the great burden. 



Sol oritus occasus nescius 


The sun rises, the one that never sets, and the Father is made Son of his 
Daughter, 

Oh, for the salvation of the people. 

His Father is God in heaven; he came to this world to seek a mother, 

Oh, for the salvation of the people. 

Humankind rejoices in this revelation which unites it in the deity, 

Oh, for the salvation of the people. 

O gloriosissimi lux vivens angeli 

Antiphon for the Angels 

O most glorious angels, O living light, who beneath divinity behold the divine 
eyes in the mysterious darkness of every created thing, in ardent desires by which 
you can never be satisfied. 

Oh how glorious are the joys your form possesses, that form in you which 
is untouched by every wicked work, by that work which first arose in your 
fellowship, through the fallen angel who sought to fly above the inwardly hiding 
castle of God, down from which he plunged by crooked path to destruction; but 
the instruments of his fall he set in place for the counseling of the fabrication of 
God’s finger. 

O vos angeli 

Responsory for the Angels 

O angels who guard the peoples, your beauty shining in your countenance; 
and O Archangels who receive the souls of the just, and you as well, O Virtues, 
Powers, Principalities, Dominations, and Thrones, who are counted towards the 
fifth secret number; and you, O Cherubim and Seraphim, seal of the secret things 
of God: Praise to you, who behold in the fountain the strongbox of the ancient 
heart. 

For you see the inward force of the Father, which breathes from his heart like 
a face. Praise to you, who behold in the fountain the strongbox of the ancient 
heart. 

English translations of Hildegard von Bingen's texts by: 

Lawrence Rosenwald © 2012, Used with permission. 

Other translations by Benjamin Bagby 

English texts of Magnificat and Gloria patri from liturgical sources. 



SEQUENTIA 


WOMEN’S VOCALEN SEMBLE 
Agnethe Christensen 
Lydia Heather Knutson 
Esther Labourdette 
Sabine Lutzenberger 
Christine Mothes 
Elodie Mourot 
Lena Susanne Norin 

INSTRUMENTALISTS 
Norbert Rodenkirchen, flutes 
Benjamin Bagby, harp 



Sequentia is one of the world’s most respected and innovative ensembles for 
medieval music. It is an international group of singers and instrumentalists - 
united in Paris under the direction of the legendary performer and teacher 
Benjamin Bagby — dedicated to the performance and recording ofWestern 
European music from the period before 1300. The size and disposition of the 
ensemble is determined by the repertoire being performed, and ranges between 
an instrumental/vocal duo to a large vocal ensemble. Based on meticulous and 
original research, intensive rehearsal and long gestation, Sequentia’s virtuosic 
performance are compelling, surprising in their immediacy, and strike the listener 
with a timeless emotional connection to our own past musical culture. 




The Coronation of 
King George II 


“VIVAT REX” 


Featuring the University of Toronto’s Schola Cantorum joined by the 
Theatre of Early Music Orchestra conducted by Daniel Taylor. 


JANUARY 26,2014-7:30 PM 


TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL 
6 HOSKIN AVENUE, TORONTO, ON 


Since the coronation ofWilliam the Conqueror at Westminster Abbey in 1066, 
every monarch has been crowned in a majestic service full of pomp and glorious 
music. Searching through libraries of the Chapel Royal and the Westminster 
Abbey, Daniel Taylor, guided by leading musicologists, brings trumpet fanfares, 
drum marches and the music of Gibbons, Purcell, Parry,Taverner and Handel to 
reconstruct the magnificent evening honouring King George II that will capture 
the splendour of the occasion. 



PROGRAM 


Trumpet Fanfare 
Procession of Drums 

A Grand Instrumental Procession George Frideric Flandel 

(1685-1759) 

I was Glad Sir Hubery Parry 

(1848-1918) 

The King Shall Rejoice G. F. Handel 

Drum Solo 


Drop, Drop Slow Tears 

Remember Not O Lord 

Hear my Prayer 
Jerusalem 

Zadok the Priest 


Orlando Gibbons 
(1583-1625) 

Henry Purcell 
(1659-1695) 

H. Purcell 

Arr. John Taverner (1944-2013) 

Trumpet Fanfare 

G. F. Handel 


Worthy is the Lamb (from Messiah) 


G. F. Handel 



ABOUT THE PROGRAM 


The Hanoverian King of England 
George I died on 11 June 1727 whilst 
on his way back to his native Germany. 
His only son was proclaimed king 
three days later by the Privy Council. 
Every monarch since William the 
Conqueror had been crowned at 
Westminster Abbey, in a tradition 
stretching back to 1066.To crown 
England’s new King George II a 
magnificent coronation service full of 
pomp, ceremony and fine music was 
required. 

The Privy Council met three days 
after the death of the king but, with 
a new monarch on the throne, there 
would have been many pressing 
matters of state to which to attend. So 
it was nearly two months later, on 11 
August, that the coronation was first 
officially discussed. October 4th was 
proclaimed as the date for the service. 
More detailed discussion was probably 
limited because the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was away, convalescing 
from illness in Tunbridge Wells. In 
his absence, it seems likely that the 
Lord Chamberlain and the Dean of 
the Chapel Royal, Edmund Gibson 
(also Bishop of London), took it upon 
themselves to make the practical 
arrangements. 

Much of the music to be performed 
would, following established 
tradition, have been taken from that 
performed at previous coronations. 

The commissioning of any new 


compositions for the service would 
normally have been entrusted to 
the Organist and Composer of the 
Chapel Royal, but disaster struck 
when, on 14 August, the incumbent 
of that post, William Croft, died. On 
18 August the Bishop of Salisbury 
recommended that Maurice Greene 
succeed, but his appointment was not 
officially confirmed until 4 September, 
by which time arrangements for 
the coronation would have been 
well under way. In any case, it seems 
that the king had already made up 
his own mind, and on 9 September 
the newspapers announced that 
‘Mr Hendel, the famous Composer 
to the opera, is appointed by the 
King to compose the Anthem at the 
Coronation which is to be sung in 
Westminster Abbey at the Grand 
Ceremony’. Handel seems actually to 
have been commissioned to write not 
one, but four new anthems for the 
occasion. He would have had to begin 
work immediately 

All the parties looked back to previous 
coronations for their precedents, both 
musical and liturgical. On the possible 
form for the service, the archbishop 
wrote from his convalescence to 
the council explaining: ‘Before I left 
Lambeth, I got into my hands the 
Original Book of Archbishop Sancroft, 
all written by Himselfe, by wch He 
Crown’d King James & Queen Mary 
... But the King’s Religion obliged 
Him to omit the whole Communion 



Service ... My immediate predecessor 
Archbp Tenison, who Crown’d both 
Q Anne and his late Matie King 
George, took great pains to settle this 
Office in a better method than had 
ever been done before: and indeed 
he has succeeded so well in it, that 
in my Opinion a better form cannot 
be framed for the Coronation of His 
Majestie. But in that there is nothing 
of the Queen’s Coronation: That part 
of the Office therefore may with very 
little change of some expressions be 
taken out of Sancroft s form.’ 

These suggestions do not seem have 
been passed to Handel who, without 
firm indications from the bishops, 
turned to the most complete account 
he could find, the excellently detailed 
description by Sandford of the 
1685 coronation ofjames II. On 5 
September Archbishop Wake pr oposed 
his own order of service to the Privy 
Council committee now dealing 
with the arrangements. But he still 
could not finally make up his mind 
about some of the finer details of the 
Investitures— or perhaps the committee 
did not agree with him — and took 
his order away yet again to reconsider. 
Only on 20 September was an order 
of service agreed, based largely on the 
1714 coronation of Queen Anne. At 
the same time it was announced that 
the coronation was to be postponed 
for a week as high tides were now 
predicted to flood Westminster Hall 
on the chosen date. The archbishop 
was instructed ‘that One Hundred 
Copies be printed forthwith, fifty 


whereof are to be delivered for the 
use of the Lords of His Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Council and the 
other Fifty, for the Service of those 
who are to officiate at the Abbey’. 
Presumably the con- gregation of 
more than a thousand were to receive 
no service paper. They would, were 
they to have read Parker’s Penny Post 
dated 4 October, have learned that: 

‘Mr Hendle has composed the Musick 
for the Abbey at the Coronation, 
and the Italian Voices, with above a 
Hundred of the best Musicians will 
perform; and the Whole is allowed 
by those Judges in Musick who have 
already heard it, to exceed any Thing 
heretofore of the same Kind: It will 
be rehearsed this Week, but the Time 
will be kept private, lest the Crowd of 
People should be an obstruction to the 
Performers.’ 

By the end of September Handel had 
clearly finished his new compositions. 
Predictably, with no instructions 
apparently passed to him (or perhaps 
they were conveniently ignored), 
the results come the day of the 
coronation were delightfully confused. 
The printed order at times bore little 
relation to what actually took place. 
Handel’s texts in his own anthems did 
not match what was printed in the 
service paper; several anthems were 
performed at different positions in the 
service to those officially sanctioned, 
and some pieces meant to be set to 
music apparently were not, and vice 
versa.The actual musical performances 
too suffered from more than a egree 



of disorganization. Archbishop Wake, 
perhaps miffed because he felt Handel 
had hijacked the order of service, 
wrote a series of caustic comments in 
the margin of his own service paper, 
commencing with ‘No Anthem at 
all Sung ... by the Negligence of the 
Choir ofWestminster’ and against 
Handel’s first anthem was marked the 
terse comment: ‘The Anthem all in 
confusion: All irregular in the Music’. 
The lack of musical co- ordination on 
the day cannot have been helped by 
the performers’ being placed on two 
specially built platforms on either side 
of the abbey, their views interrupted by 
the altar. To make matters worse, five 
of the ten boys from the Chapel Royal 
choir had left with broken voices in 
June and such was the duplication of 
adult jobs between the two musical 
establishments that only one singer 
from the abbey was not accounted for 
from within the ranks of the Chapel 
Royal choir. 

There is no indisputable record of 
exactly where in the coronation each 
piece was performed. Wake’s order of 
service give us useful guidance: the 
Clerk of the Cheque’s account of 
the service contradicts some of this 
although research indicates that the 
authorities had followed tradition in 
returning to settings of the past for 
several important musical sections 
of the service, searching through the 
abbey and Chapel Royal libraries for 
what was still in stock from previous 
coronations. So it is from a collation of 
all this information, with its mixture of 


‘old’ music from the greatest English 
composers of the previous hundred 
years with the latest, fashionable 
music of Handel at his most stately 
and spectacular, that we form our 
reconstruction of this most splendid, 
and magnificently British, pageant. 

Final preparations for the coronation 
day start early in Westminster Abbey. 
The last items are placed in their 
positions: the ampulla is filled with 
oil, and laid on the altar with its 
ceremonial spoon.The congregation 
of the great and the good take their 
seats, filling every corner of this most 
impressive of Gothic abbeys. Special 
galleries have been constructed to 
add extra seats. Our listening position 
is that of a privileged attendee, 
placed near the altar at the east end 
of the abbey: the preparations at the 
west door, some hundred metres 
down the nave, thus are heard in the 
distance. Looking upwards we see the 
astonishing vaulted ceiling, the highest 
in England, stretching 31 metres 
above us. Outside, the architecture of 
the west end is markedly different to 
that we know today, for the two west 
towers which greet today’s royalty were 
only added by Nicholas Hawksmoor 
between 1735 and 1740. 

The archbishop and Choir form their 
procession outside the west door of the 
abbey whilst they await the arrival by 
carriage of King George and Queen 
Caroline. As they stand alongside the 
dean and officials ofWestminster, 
the king and queen’s own clergy 



and the choirs of both the abbey 
and the Chapel Royal, the abbey’s 
great bell tolls, symbolically calling 
the congregation to the ceremony. 

The royal procession is announced 
to the congregation by the first of 
many trumpet fanfares, sounded by 
trumpeters of the Royal Household 
standing at both sides of the abbey’s 
west end while the fanfare is followed 
by ceremonial drummers. 

The young Scholars ofWestminster 
School had been granted the right 
by King James II in 1685 to greet 
the new monarch as he enters the 
Abbey. They now greet him with their 
privileged: being scholars, they are the 
only people to do so in Latin. Another 
trumpet fanfare sounds as a preface 
to the introit, performed by the 
combined choirs of the abbey and the 
Chapel Royal at the west door. In his 
capacity first as organist at St George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and subsequently as 
one of the musicians at the Chapel 
Royal,William Child (1606-1697) 
had been organist at three coronations 
during the previous century: those of 
Charles II, James II and William and 
Mary. The clergy and choir process up 
the aisle through the vast congregation 
whilst the orchestra plays Handel’s 
Grand Instrumental Procession, later 
used as the stirring overture to The 
Occasional Orat orio. Archbishop Wake 
noted that the anthem scheduled in 
the service paper to greet the king 
and queen on their arrival at their 
seats ‘was omitted and no anthem at 
all sung ... by the Negligence of the 


Choir of Westminster’, but Jonathan 
Smith recorded that I was glad when 
they said unto me was sung in a ‘full 
anthem’. Henry Purcell (1659—1695), 
himself of course a former organist of 
Westminster Abbey, had written a fine 
setting of this text, from Psalm 122, for 
the opulent coronation of King James 
II in 1685; this evening’s concert offers 
two celebrated anthems by the great 
composer. Anthems almost certainly 
still in the abbey library - though 
perhaps already wrongly ascribed, as it 
was to remain for many years, to John 
Blow. 

During this anthem the king and 
queen pass through the main body of 
the abbey, on through the choir, and 
up the steps to their positions at the 
east end where they sit in chairs placed 
in front of, and below, the two thrones. 
They make their private devotions. 
After the anthem is finished, the 
archbishop (on the occasion, but not 
this evening) accompanied by the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Great Chamberlain, 
Lord High Constable and Earl 
Marshal) presents the new king to the 
people, asking if they are willing to pay 
their homage to their monarch. 

The archbishop is answered first by 
the assembled bishops, and then by 
the peers and nobles, who ‘signify 
their willingness and joy, by loud and 
repeated acclamations, all with one 
voice crying out “God save King 
George’” Again, the trumpets sound a 
fanfare in a royal salute. 



For the singing of the litany, 
performed in the glorious setting by 
the former Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal,Thomas Tallis (cl505—1585), 
a bishop, wearing his cope, kneels 
at a faldstool above the steps of the 
theatre. Both Tallis and Purcell s 
sublime compositionss are haunting in 
their simplicity. The anointing of the 
monarch by the archbishop is prefaced 
by the singing of the great hymn 
‘Jerusalem’; in true Anglican tradition 
the entire congregation of the abbey 
joins in. 

That rousing hymn is followed by 
a work that has never been eclipsed 
as the greatest of all coronation 
compositions, the only one to have 
been repeated at every subsequent 
crowing of a British monarch: Handel’s 
extraordinary setting of the Old 
Testament text from the First Book of 
Kings, Zadok the Priest. Its opening 
instrumental prelude, commencing 
with a whispering arpeggionic piano, 
is brilliantly orchestrated to create one 
of the most inexorable crescendos of 
the whole canon of western music. In 
the two following sections Handel is at 
his most regally ceremonial. 

The king has been anointed on his 
head, breast and hands, and presented 
in a series of spoken ceremonies with 
the spurs, sword, robe and orb of state. 
His Investiture is prefaced by the 
presentation of two further tokens, a 
ring for the fourth finger of his right 
hand, and two sceptres, one with a 
dove, the other with a cross, placed 


respectively in his left and right hands. 
His Investiture is celebrated by a 
trumpet fanfare, the solemnity of the 
moment enhanced by the addition 
of timpani. The archbishop, standing 
in front of the abbey’s altar, takes up 
the crown and blesses it. Assisted by 
the other bishops and by the Dean of 
Westminster, the archbishop crowns 
King George. A trumpet fanfare rings 
out and the entire congregation in 
the abbey, in a thrilling moment, ‘with 
loud and repeated shouts’ acclaim 
their new monarch. The instructions 
are simple: ‘The drums beat and the 
Trumpets sound and all the People 
shout, crying out: God save King 
George. Long live King George. May 
the King live forever!’The archbishop 
presents the king with a Holy Bible, 
signifying wisdom and law, and then 
blesses him. 

The king is now crowned.The queen, 
who has sat silently through the 
ceremony so far, must be anointed, 
given a ring, and then her crown, 
sceptre and ivory rod. Handel’s excerpt 
from Messiah “Worthy is the Lamb” 
is suitably celebratory complete with 
soaring vocal lines and a dramatic 
pause before the final statement 
“Amen”. 

But as soon as the ‘Amen’ was uttered, 
the king and queen replace their 
crowns, take up their sceptres again 
and return to their thrones for the 
final pageantry of the occasion. The 
traditional trumpet call ‘Draw Swords’ 
sounds bu.The king and queen are 



led into St Edward s Chapel, where 
they put on their royal robes, made of 
purple velvets and the procession leads 
them back towards the outside world. 
As the abbey’s great doors are thrown 
open, the king and his queen are 
greeted not only by the pealing of the 
bells ofWestminster Abbey but, on that 
signal, by the extraordinary sound of 
the combined bells of all the churches 


of London co, joyfully celebrating this 
most glorious of coronations. 

DANIEL TAYLOR AFTER 
ROBERT KING © 2014/2001 

Many thanks to Robert King for his 
permission to quote his research and 
for his important work. 


YOUR SUPPORT 
IS HISTORICAL 

Today’s concert is one of a series of performances highlighting 
Early Music at the University of Toronto. The U of T Early 
Music and Historical Performance program is one of the most 
comprehensive programs of its kind. Instructors in the Early 
Music Area include esteemed scholars and renowned guest 
performance instructors. Programs are structured to nurture 
and develop the artistry of young artists by ensuring a healthy 
secure technique, stylistic and musical versatility, performance 
skills and comprehensive performance experience. 

We need your support for this exciting initiative. Opportunities 
are available to sponsor concerts, visiting artists, master 
classes and to establish scholarships. For further information 
please contact Bruce Blandford, Director of Advancement at 
416-946-3145 bruce.blandford@utoronto.ca. 

Gifts may be made online at https://donate.utoronto.ca/music. 




Texts and Order of Service 

Trumpet Fanfare 


Procession of drums 
A Grand Instrumental Procession 
Proclamation by the Choristers: “Vivat,Vivat,Vivat” 

I was Glad 

I was glad when they said unto me, we will go into the house of the Lord. 

Our feet shall stand in thy gates, O Jerusalem 
Jerusalem is builded as a city that is at unity in itself. 

Archbishop: Sirs, I here present unto you King George, your undoubted King. Wherefore 
all you who are come this day to do your homage and service, are you willing to do the 
same? 

The Peers and assembled Nobles: God save King George! 

Archbishop: Sirs, I here present unto you King George. 

The Peers and assembled Nobles: God save King George! 

The King Shall Rejoice 

The King shall rejoice in they strength, O Lord. 

Exceeding glad shall he be of thy salvation. 

Glory and great worship hast thou laid upon him. 

Though hast prevented him 

With the blessings of goodness and hast set 

A crown of pure gold upon his head 

Alleluja 


Drum Solo 


Drop, Drop Slow Tears 

Drop, drop slow tears, 

And bathe those beauteous feet 
Which brought from Heaven 
The news and Prince of Peace. 
Cease not, wet eyes, 

His mercy to entreat; 



To cry for vengeance 
Sin doth never cease. 

In your deep floods 
Drown all my faults and fears; 

Nor let His eye 

See sin, but through my tears. 

Remember Not O Lord 

Remember not, Lord, our offences, 

Nor th’ offences of our forefathers; 

Neither take thou vengeance of our sins, 

But spare us, good Lord. 

Spare thy people, whom thou has redeem’d 
With thy most precious blood, 

And be not angry with us for ever. 

Spare us, good Lord. 

Hear My Prayer 

Hear my prayer, O Lord, and let my crying come unto thee. 

Archbishop: O God, the Father of Heaven; have mercy upon us miserable sinners. 

Choir: O God, the Father of Heaven ... 

Archbishop: O God, the Son, redeemer of the world; have mercy upon us miserable 
sinners. 

Choir: O God, the Son, redeemer of the world ... 

Archbishop: O God, the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, have 
mercy upon us miserable sinners. 

Choir: O God, the Holy Ghost ... 

Archbishop: O Holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three persons and one God; have mercy 
upon us miserable sinners. 

Choir: O Holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity ... 

Archbishop: That it may please thee to keep and strengthen in the true worshipping of 
thee, in righteousness and holiness of life, thy servant George, our most gracious King 
and Governor. 

Choir: We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

Archbishop: That it may please thee to bless and preserve our gracious Queen Caroline, 
Frederick Duke of Edinburgh, and all the Royal Family. 

Choir: We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

Archbishop: O Lamb of God that tak'st away the sins of the world;grant us thy peace. 
Choir: O Lamb of God ... 

Archbishop: O Lamb of God that tak'st away the sins of the world; have mercy upon us. 



Choir: O Lamb of God ... 

Archbishop: O Christ hear us. 

Choir: O Christ hear us. 

Archbishop: Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Choir: Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Archbishop: Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Choir: Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Archbishop: Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Choir: Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Jerusalem 

And did those feet in ancient time. 
Walk upon Englands mountains green: 
And was the holy Lamb of God, 

On Englands pleasant pastures seen! 

And did the Countenance Divine, 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 
And was Jerusalem builded here, 
Among these dark Satanic Mills? 

Bring me my Bow of burning gold; 
Bring me my Arrows of desire: 

Bring me my Spear: O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my Chariot of fire! 

I will not cease from Mental Fight, 
Nor shall my Sword sleep in my hand: 
Till we have built Jerusalem, 

In Englands green and pleasant Land. 



Trumpet Fanfare 


Zadok the Priest 

Zadok the Priest, and Nathan the Prophet anointed Solomon King. 

And all the people rejoic’d, and said: 

God save the King! Long live the King! 

May the King live for ever, 

Amen, Alleluj a. 

Archbishop: God save the King! God save the King! 

The Peers and Assembled Nobles response (repeated): God save the King! 

God save the King! God save the King! 

Worthy is the Lamb 

Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, and hath redeemed us to God by His blood, 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, 
and blessing. 

Blessing and honour, glory and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb, forever and ever. 


Amen. 



MUSICIANS 


Daniel Taylor, C onductor 

CHOIR 
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Tenors 

Michele DeBoer* 
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ORCHESTRA 


Violin I 

Cristina Zacharias 

Violin II 

Elyssa Lefurgey-Smith 

Viola 

Pat Jordan 

Cello 

Amanda Keesmaat, Christina Mahler 

Double Bass 

Alison Mackay 

Oboe 

Marco Cera and Gillian Howard 

Trumpet 

Alexis Basque and Franqis Pigeon 

Harpsichord 

Christopher Bagan 

Organ 

Matthew Larkin 



UPCOMING CONCERT 

Heinrich Schutz: 
Musikalische Exequien 

Join Daniel Taylor and musicians of the Schola Cantorum and 
Theatre of Early Music in Heinrich Schutz’s Musical Funeral Rites, 
supported by original period-instruments. The program rounds out 
with Buxdehude’s motet Jesu Meines Lebens Leben (recorded by the 
Schola Cantorum last spring) 

SUNDAY, MARCH 30, 2014 - 7:30 PM 

TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL 
6 HOSKIN AVENUE, TORONTO, ON 

$30 ADULT, $20 SENIOR, $10 STUDENT 
BOX OFFICE: 416-408-0208 


The Theatre of Early Music would like to thank its generous sponsors: 
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Quebec hh 
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Canada Council 
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MUSIC ENTERTAINMENT 
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Thank you for your support! 

The Faculty of Music gratefully acknowledges the generosity of the individuals, foundations, associations and 
corporations who gave annual gifts of $1,000 or more between May 1,2012 
to October 15,2013, in support of our students and programs. Thank you for the part 
you are playing in advancing the cause of music education in Canada. 
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